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REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN IN OHIO 

under the indeterminate sentence plan, which means that he must remain until 
he is fitted by education and moral training to go back to a life of freedom in 
the world. 

"When a prisoner arrives at Elmira he is first examined by the superin- 
tendent and doctor, and is then 'graded' according to his physical, mental and 
intellectual standard. He is made to attend certain classes at school, he is put 
to learn a suitable trade and he is, if physically fit. recruited to the reformatory's 
military corps. 

"All the prisoners are divided into three grades, which provides an excellent 
system of classification which we might adopt with advantage in England. A 
prisoner, on admission, enters the middle grade. With six months' good conduct, 
he advances to the first grade ; by misconduct or lack of progress he sinks to 
the third grade, where he must remain until he has served one month with good 
.conduct and obedience to the laws. When he has served his minimum sentence 
and been six months in the first grade he is eligible for parole, which means he 
may leave the prison to work at his trade outside under the guidance of a 
probationary officer. 

"The day's routine is one of interesting but fairly hard work. The prisoners 
work in turn at the school of letters, the military department and the industrial 
school. The highest grade prisoners at the school of letters have lectures in 
literature, ethics, history and political economy. They conduct debates. They 
teach in the lower grade, which contains the most illiterate. They publish a 
paper which is edited and printed on the premises, and contains interesting 
notes of current events outside the prison and details of concerts and lectures 
at Elmira. The middle grade prisoners study languages, arithmetic, literature, 
etc., and the third grade, which contains the most illiterate, study under a 
special adaptation of kindergarten methods. 

"One of the most interesting features of the Elmira system is the military 
organization. All the able bodied prisoners are enrolled in the regiment, which 
contains- 1,200 men, divided into sixteen battalions. A regimental dress parade 
occurs every day, with the usual accompaniments of musical bands, salute of 
the national colors and discharge of a field piece for evening gun. The military 
training helps to maintain discipline, and is very popular with the men. It has 
been found that discharged prisoners are very ready to enlist or join volunteer 
military organizations. 

"Thirty-one trades are taught at Elmira, and each prisoner receives a 
thorough training in his chosen trade. They are paid in actual coin, and all 
work with the knowledge that the faster they progress industrially, intellectually 
and morally, the sooner will they be discharged. Thus, idleness is impossible ; 
the deadly monopoly of our system does not exist." 

Her opinion of Japanese methods is also high. She says : 

"The reformatory system is adopted in the Japanese prisons with every 
success. After the first brief punishment is over association with the other 
prisoners is allowed, and they are taught trades and given lessons in all sub- 
jects necessary for mental and moral training." J. W. G. 

Reformatory for Women Needed in Ohio. — The Columbus (O.) News 
declares that the legislative committee now investigating the women's reforma- 
tory project will fail of its duty if it does not recommend improvement in the 
method of treating female prisoners in that state "At present these condi- 
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DEATH PENALTY BY ELECTROCUTION 

tions are such," it says, "as to breed crime and immorality, whereas they ought 
to be precisely the reverse. The change has been delayed too long. The state 
has a right to punish a woman, as it does a man, for violation of the law. But 
it has no right, in so doing, to make her a worse woman than she was before. 
It is the duty of the state to restrain delinquent girls, and to remove them from 
surroundings that mean their inevitable moral ruin. But it has no right, in so 
doing, to place them where their associations may be even more harmful than 
were those from which they were taken. Yet both of these things are being 
done in Ohio to-day. It doesn't make any difference whether it is called a 
reformatory or by what name it is known, there should be a separate place 
of confinement for women criminals. There should be complete proviston for 
separation of first termers from hardened lawbreakers. In the case of girls, it 
is nothing short of sinful to mingle forcibly mere delinquent with brazen vice. 
It ought to be stopped at once." J. W. G. 

Infliction of the Death Penalty by Electricity. — The Journal has re- 
ceived a reprint of an article by Dr. E. A. Spitzka, of Philadelphia, entitled, "Ob- 
servations Regarding the Infliction of the Death Penalty by Electricity." Dr. 
Spitzka states that his observations are based upon fifty-four cases of electrocu- 
tion, and his conclusions are that it is the most humane, decent and scientific 
method of inflicting the death penalty ever devised because of its efficiency, 
quickness and painlessness, and ought to be adopted by every state in the Union. 
Dr. Spitzka adds that executions should take place in a building remote from 
the penitentiaries where other convicts, more or less susceptible to reformation, 
are confined. The erection of scaffolds in prison corridors or the knowledge on 
the part of other convicts that an electrocution is in progress has a bad, even 
brutalizing, effect upon them. 

The suggestion that the death penalty be inflicted by means of the injection 
of prussic acid or the use of chloroform is open to the objection that the 
hypodermic syringe and the use of chloroform are associated with the prac- 
tice of medicine, and their employment for the purpose of putting criminals to 
death would arouse the unanimous protest of the medical profession. 

Dr. Spitzka takes occasion to record his unqualified opposition to the 
proposed abolition of capital punishment 

"The question, 'Is capital punishment justifiable?' has," he remarks, "agitated 
the minds of men ever since the dawn of civilization. Public opinion is never 
so fickle with regard to any problem of life as this one. My own opinion is 
a firm conviction in favor of it for those who commit premeditated murder, 
arson, train wrecking and bomb throwing. Society needs this penalty for its 
own protection and it is authorized to use it. The Mosaic law, 'Thou shah 
not kill,' refers to murder and not to legal execution. The fear of death is in 
most men, and it is, therefore, the most powerful means of intimidation. Op- 
timists may hope to see society organized upon such an enlightened plane that 
the penalty need not be resorted to — but that time is not yet at hand. In nearly 
every county or state which abolished the penalty, the subsequent increase in 
crime aroused a clamor for its reestablishment. 

"The opinion is held by some that the penalty fails to act as a deterrent for 
others. The argument is puerile, for this country at least, inasmuch as only 1.3 
per cent, of homicides are convicted. In Germany 95 per cent, are convicted, or, 
proportionately, thirteen times as many. Were the penalty as rigorously en- 
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